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The  worth  of  a  thing  is  known  by  its 
want. 

—  Thomas  D'Urfey 


I 


J.  BURTON  ANGELLE,  Director 


This  issue  of  the  magazine  contains 
an  important  questionnaire  card.  It  has 
several  questions  that  are  vitally  impor- 
tant to  possible  changes  in  publishing 
the  Louisiana  Conservationist.  We 
would  like  to  know  how  you  feel  about 
those  possible  changes.  Simply  tear  out 
the  addressed  card  and  check  the  small 
squares  that  seem  appropriate  to  you. 
Then  drop  it  in  a  mail  box  and  we  will 
be  deeply  grateful. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  planned  to 
convert  the  Louisiana  Conservationist 
into  a  quarterly  magazine  appearing 
four  times  a  year  instead  of  the  present 
six  issues.  The  proposed  change  would 
take  place  this  summer.  It  will  be  mailed 
free  to  the  same  recipients  who  have 
been  enjoying  the  magazine  for  years 
and  who  are  today  enthusiastic  readers. 

In  all  fairness,  I  feel,  readers  should  be 
warned  that  this  is  but  a  stop-gap  mea- 
sure. Continuing  increases  in  produc- 
tion costs,  climbing  apace  with  in- 
creased circulaiion,  make  it  evident  that 
it  may  become  necessary  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  to  charge  subscription 
fees  for  the  magazine. 

Now  in  its  29th  year  of  publication,  I 
feel  that  the  Louisiana  Conservationist 
has  played  an  important  role  in  develop- 
ing and  fostering  the  awareness  of 
wildlife  and  fisheries  resources  that 
seems  so  apparent  as  one  travels  about 
the  state.  Sportsmen  particularly  are 
drawn  to  its  pages.  Through  the  years 
there  has  been  a  wealth  of  information 
that  has  helped  Scout  groups,  conserva- 
tion organizations,  4-H  Club  members, 
civic,  garden  and  social  clubs,  and 


thousands  of  individuals  get  a  firm 
grasp  on  matters  pertaining  to  wildlife 
and  the  environment. 

For  many,  its  pages  have  provided  a 
rich  storehouse  of  information  about 
Louisiana's  heritage  in  wildlife  and 
fisheries.  It  has  provided  a  personal 
glimpse  into  the  lives  of  trappers, 
shrimpers,  oystermen,  crawfishermen, 
commercial  crabbers,  and  commercial 
fishermen  who  are  so  much  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  scene  and  whose  general 
economy  depends  so  much  on  wise 
management  of  Louisiana's  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

In  its  pages  through  the  years  our  citi- 
zens have  learned  what  management  of 
wildlife  resources  can  accomplish. 
They  have  been  able  to  follow  the  deer 
restocking  program  which  began  ap- 
proximately three  decades  ago  and  see  it 
reach  the  point  where  the  annual  bag  is 
three  times  as  great  as  the  total  deer 
population  in  the  state  was  at  that  time. 
In  more  recent  years,  they  have  watched 
through  these  pages,  progressive  suc- 
cess of  the  similar  wild  turkey  restock- 
ing program.  They  are  familiar  with  the 
striped  bass  program  which  has  focused 
national  attention  on  Louisiana's  sport 
fisheries. 

They  have  been  kept  abreast  of  land 
acquisitions  since  the  commission's 
program  of  buying  land  was  begun  in 
1960.  They  have  been  eye  witnesses  to 
successive  purchases  of  land  that  will 
assure  their  children  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Louisiana  citizens  of  public 
lands  dedicated  for  all  time  to  free  use 
for  outdoor  recreation. 


Through  this  family-type  magazine 
they  have  learned  of  things  such  as 
waterfowl  management,  habitat  im- 
provement, greentree  reservoirs,  bird 
banding,  shrimp  staining,  and  a  host  of 
other  subjects  seldom  found  in  other 
magazines.  They  have  come  to  know  the 
habitat  requirements  and  economic  po- 
tential of  many  forms  of  renewable 
wildlife,  from  alligators  to  nutria. 

I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  rising  costs  have  forced  us  to 
evaluate  the  total  expense  of  providing 
the  Louisiana  Conservationist  free  upon 
written  request  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons  now  receiving  the  magazine. 
I  am  certain  that  our  readers  are  well 
aware  of  increased  costs.  I  do  feel  that  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  our  self- 
generated  funds  have  decreased  at  the 
same  time  expenses  have  increased. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  serves  to  reflect  the 
image  of  the  commission  and  a  dedi- 
cated, highly  trained  staff.  It  is  our  direct 
communication  with  the  public  on  what 
we  have  accomplished,  what  we  are  do- 
ing, and  what  we  have  planned  for  the 
future.  It  is  the  link  that  binds  together 
those  who  advocate  hunting,  fishing, 
and  related  outdoor  sports  with  wise 
management  of  the  resources  that  make 
those  sports  possible. 

In  a  sense  it  is  our  report  to  the  public 
on  the  guardianship  of  public  resources 
with  which  we  have  been  intrusted. 

We  need  your  help  now.  Won't  you 
please  use  the  special  card  and  let  us 
know  what  the  Conservationist  is  worth 
to  you?  ^ 
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It  is  just  dawn,  and  the  meadow  pasture  near  Rodessa  lies 
only  half-revealed  in  gray  light  and  mist.  But  as  an 
early-rising  rancher  peers  out  his  kitchen  window,  he  senses 
something  is  amiss. 

In  the  dimness  he  can  see  the  calf,  lying  on  its  side  with  its 
legs  thrust  out  in  haphazard  angles.  Snarling  shapes 
encircle  the  fallen  animal.  The  man's  anger  rages. 

"Wolves!  Damn  wolves!"  he  curses  and  rushes  to  the 
door.  But  instantly  the  animals  pack  together  and  scurry 
away. 

It  is  a  safe  bet  he  will  report  "wolves"  to  the  wildlife 
authorities  —  but  they  know  better.  They  know  the  creatures 
that  took  his  calf  were  coyotes,  coyotes  that  in  swarming 
numbers  have  also  taken  over  much  of  the  territory  in 
Louisiana  that  years  ago  belonged  to  the  all-but-vanished 
red  wolf. 

According  to  official  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  records,  coyotes  appeared  in  the  state 
sometime  after  1942,  and  in  larger  numbers  after  1950.  They 
reportedly  spread  from  the  northwest  corner  to  the  south 
and  east,  occupying  every  conceivable  patch  of  available 
habitat. 
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Biologically  labeled  Cam's  \aXtans  and  presently  ranging 
from  Shreveport  to  Monroe  and  southward  as  far  as  the 
ricebelt  and  the  Florida  parishes,  coyotes  are  similarto  small 
German  Shepherds  in  appearance.  Coat  color  is  highly 
variable  —  light  tan  to  dark  brownish  yellow  with  even  some 
gray  streaking  in  places.  On  the  average,  adults  weigh 
between  18  and  30  pounds.  A  series  of  yaps,  yelps,  barks, 
and  squalls  constitute  communication  twtween  two  or  more 
animals,  and  a  loud  noise  often  can  bring  on  barking  by  the 
entire  pack  (they  usually  travel  in  family  units  of  about  eight). 
While  they  can  be  found  in  a  variety  of  habitats,  they  seem  to 
prefer  fairly  open  country  or  idle  farmlands. 

Most  agriculturally-oriented  publications  depict  the 
canine  critter  as  a  "cruel,  cunning,  killer  of  domestic  animals 
and  wild  game."  Nature  magazines  and  most  television 
programs,  however,  show  him  to  be  an  "unjustly  maligned 
creature  that  primarily  eats  rodents." 

So  which  is  true?  What  is  he?  A  Doctor  Jekyll?  Or  a  Mr. 
Hyde?  Or  both? 


The  cruel,  cunning  aspect  of  coyote  behavior  is  seen  in 
authenticated  cases  of  overkill,  such  as  the  1 35  ewes  and  lambs 
slaughtered  by  a  slashing,  running,  marauder  pack  of  coyotes 
during  a  quiet  clear  night  in  a  brushy  rock-strewn  gully  in 
Wyoming.  Many  victims  bore  only  the  coyote's  distinctive  —  and 
fatal  —  neck  bite;  others  were  completely  disemboweled.  Thus  in 
some  instances,  food,  obviously,  is  not  the  object. 

But  they  do  actively  attack  and  kill  a  percentage  of  the  prey  on 
which  they  feed.  And  the  method  is  sophisticatedly  efficient. 

The  University  of  California  recently  held  a  coyote  research 
workshop  in  Denver  and  showed  a  film  which  illustrated  a  coyote 
attack  on  a  sheep: 

"...  approaching  from  the  side,  the  canine  easily  outruns  the 
bleating  ewe.  It  makes  a  vicious  lunge,  jaws  snapping  like  a  steel 
trap,  and  seizes  its  victim  by  the  side  of  the  neck.  The  ensuing, 
garrote-like  stranglehold  and  jarring  impact  send  the  sheep  to  its 
knees.  Then,  perhaps  sensing  doom,  the  passive  sheep,  doing 
little  to  attempt  escape,  eventually  dies  of  axphyxiation  and 
lacerations  caused  by  the  predator's  sharp  teeth." 

Some  time  ago,  a  biologist  was  observing  a  coyote  den  just  at 
dusk.  After  hours  of  nothing  but  late-evening  silence,  his  ears 
picked  up  an  eerie  sequence  of  yips,  barks,  and  kiyis  made  by  a 
half-dozen  or  so  half-grown  pups.  He  scanned  the  site  around  the 


In  many  instances  coyotes  are  misidentified  as 
wolves.  They  shouldn't  be,  though.  Coyotes  are 
scrawnier  than  wolves.  .  .generally  they  are  smaller 
in  size  and  heft .  .  .they  shy  easily  and  cower  quickly 
when  threatened  .  .  .  and  in  Louisiana  they  have 
virtually  replaced  the  wolf. 


den.  .  .then  he  saw  them  bolt  from  a  fallen-tree  cove  in  a  cloud  of 
debris  and  dust.  Another  coyote,  an  adult  carrying  a  rabbit, 
instantly  was  swarmed  over  by  the  vociferous  horde  —  within 
minutes  they  had  wrestled  their  supper  from  the  adult's  jaws  and 
had  torn  it  to  shreds  in  what  can  be  described  as  nothing  less  than 
"savage." 

Because  of  such  predatory  habits,  specific  coyote  control  is 
now  carried  out  in  most  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In 
Louisiana,  the  task  belongs  to  the  personnel  of  the  Predator 
Control  Section  of  the  commission.  The  late  T.  E.  "Doc"  Harris, 
former  supervisor  of  that  section,  was  the  first  coyote  trapper  ever 
employed  by  the  state.  His  records  show  he  caught  the  first 
coyote  to  be  trapped  in  Louisiana  in  north  Vernon  Parish  in  1 949. 

Also  in  his  records  —  the  result  of  25  years  of  coyote 
experience  —  Is  the  statement:  "these  animals  damage  domestic 
sources  only  when  natural  food  availability  is  slight  —  when 
natural  foods  are  hard  to  find  the  canines  have  no  reservations 
about  killing  and  eating  poultry,  sheep,  and  newborn  calves." 

For  that  reason  alone,  trapping  may  be  necessary  when  certain 
marauder  coyotes  take  up  the  habit  of  raiding  the  barnyard. 
Government  trapper  Jack  Crouch,  concerned  with  removing 
troublesome  predators  in  Wyoming,  says  once  a  calf  or  sheep  is 
killed  by  coyotes,  quickly  trapping  or  destroying  a  coyote  tends  to 
spook  other  members  of  its  pack  and  discourages  further  attacks 
on  livestock  for  a  while. 

"People  think  coyotes  are  stupid  beasts,"  Crouch  asserts,  "but 
that  ain't  so.  They're  among  the  most  versatile,  quick-learning 
animals  in  North  Amehca." 

With  so  much  prima  facie  evidence  stacked  against  him,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  there  is  anything  but  a  bad  side  to  the  coyote.  But 
that's  not  exactly  correct.  They  are  not  all  mischievous  villains. 
Certain  aspects  of  their  food  habits  show  coyotes  to  be  somewhat 
beneficial  too. 

It  is  a  fact  they  destroy  large  numbers  of  destructive  rodents.  It 
is  a  fact  they  "clean  up"  roadsides  by  removing  numerous 
carcasses  from  highways  each  year.  And  it  is  a  fact  they  consume 
massive  numbers  of  grasshoppers  and  large  insects  each  spring 
and  summer. 

Additionally,  the  coyote  is  a  fur  resource  of  considerable  value. 
During  the  past  few  years,  Louisiana  fur  buyers  have  been  paying 
coyote  hunters  and  trappers  as  much  as  $14  each  for  prime 
properly-skinned  and  stretched  pelts. 


But  are  the  redeeming  qualities  of  the  coyote  creditable  enough 
to  offset  his  revulsive  ill-behavior? 

After  a  year  of  roaming  farmlands  and  backwoods  in  an 
18-parish  area  in  northwest  Louisiana,  a  Louisiana  Tech 
University  graduate  student  from  the  Department  of  Zoology 
recently  attempted  to  scientifically  answer  that  question.  There's 
an  old  saying  that  goes:  "You  are  what  you  eat."  So  the  study  was 
based  on  that  adage.  Perhaps  knowing  "what  the  coyote  eats" 
would  tell  more  about  him  —  make  him  less  of  a  rogue.  So  the 
researcher  spent  hundreds  of  tedious  hours  examining  201 
coyote  stomachs  and  droppings.  .  .and  the  canine  still  came  out 
looking  like  Jekyll/Hyde. 

On  the  negative  side,  livestock  (mostly  cattle)  and  poultry 
occurred  in  66  of  the  201  samples.  Of  the  game  animals,  rabbits 
occurred  in  76  specimens,  deer  was  found  in  six,  and  a  few 
stomachs  contained  squirrels.  One  had  both  quail  and  turkey, 
and  songbirds  were  found  in  24  samples.  It  was  also  found  that 
coyotes,  when  hungry,  don't  neglect  even  agricultural  crops  — 
eight  critters  with  a  sweet  tooth  ate  watermelons,  and  some  of 
those  had  packed  their  stomachs  to  the  bulging  point! 

On  the  positive  side,  66  samples  contained  rodent  remains,  54 
showed  insect  ingestion,  30  were  filled  with  persimmons,  and  26 
bellies  had  traces  of  armadillos. 

All  together,  at  least  30  different  kinds  of  prey  from  insects  to 
horsemeat  were  found  to  make  up  some  part  of  the  coyotes'  diets. 

Doc  Harns  once  said  the  animal  is  an  opportunist.  "To  avoid 
hunger  he  will  eat  whatever  is  available,  whether  alive,  dead, 
fresh,  rotted,  killed  by  another  predator,  or  discarded  as  waste  by 
man.  It's  no  wonder  he's  got  such  awful  bad  breath!" 

But  bad  breath  or  not,  and  regardless  of  the  reputation  he  has 
amassed,  this  rather  sly,  sometimes  cunning,  dog-like 
predator-scavenger  apparently  likes  it  here  in  Louisiana.  And 
biologists  and  predator  control  trappers  get  the  distinct  feeling  the 
coyote  —  with  its  confirmed  two-sided  personality  —  is  here  to 
stay.    ,JL. 
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Boaters  continually  ask  other  boaters  about  boat  ramps 
in  Louisiana.  And  for  the  most  part,  answers  to  the  inquiries 
are  both  accurate  and  helpful.  But  there  are  times  when  it 
turns  out  that  the  launching  spot  Your  01'  Friend  Charlie 
recommends  ends  up  resembling  a  well-used,  World  War 
II  mine  field. 

With  spring  fishing  just  around  the  corner  and  another 
boating  season  ready  to  start,  the  LOUISIANA  CONSER- 
VATIONIST recognizes  the  need  for  current,  factual, 
launch-site  information.  So  what  follows  —  by  parish  de- 
signation in  alphabetical  order  —  is  a  directory  of  public 
launch  ramps  and  their  locations.  Most  are  improved;  a  few 
are  semi-improved.  They  are  all  under  either  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  Corps  of  Engineers,  or  parish  Police  Jury  juris- 
diction and,  therefore,  fee-free. 

So  on  your  next  trip  afloat,  "put  in"  at: 

IN  ALLEN  PARISH: 

Calcasieu  River  —  1  Vimiles  NWof  Oakdale  on  State  Road  10. 

Whislcey  Chitto  River  —  9.8  miles  NW  of  Oberlin  on  SR  26. 

Calcasieu  River  —  3.4  miles  NW  of  Oberlin  on  SR  26. 
IN  ASCENSION  PARISH: 

Bayou  Francois  —in  Gonzales  on  U.S.  Hwy  61. 

IVIisslssippi  River  —in  Donaldsonville  on  La.  Hwy  1. 
IN  ASSUMPTION  PARISH: 

Lake  Verret  —  5  miles  S  of  Pierre  Pass  on  La.  Hwy  70. 
IN  AVOYELLES  PARISH: 

Spring  Bayou  —  about  3  miles  E  of  Marksville. 

Big  Creeli  —  15  miles  N  of  t^arksville  on  La.  Hwy  115. 

Old  River  —  2  miles  N  of  f^ansura  on  La.  Hwy  1. 
IN  BIENVILLE  PARISH: 

LalteBistineau  —4  miles  NWof  Ringgold  on  tfie  east  side  of  the 
lake. 

Lalce  Kepler  —just  off  La.  Hwy  507  at  the  spillway. 
IN  BOSSIER  PARISH: 

Bayou  Bodcau  —  at  Wenks  Landing  just  off  La.  Hwy  7  near 
Sarepta. 

Bayou  Bodcau  —  at  the  damsite  just  off  La.  Hwy  157  near 
Bellevue. 

Ivan  lake  —just  off  La.  Hwy  160  near  Ivan. 
IN  BEAUREGARD  PARISH: 

Bundiclcs  Lalie  —just  off  La.  Hwy  394  near  Dry  Creek. 
IN  CADDO  PARISH: 

Caddo  Lalce  —  3  miles  S  of  Oil  City  and  V2  mile  W  of  La.  Hwy  1. 

Cross  Lalce  —  2'/2  miles  W  of  Shreveport  on  South  Lakeshore 
Drive. 
IN  CALCASIEU  PARISH: 

Calcasieu  River  —  at  the  foot  of  1-10  bridge  in  Lake  Charles. 

Prion  Lalce  —  in  the  City  of  Lake  Charles  on  Lock  Lane. 
IN  CALDWELL  PARISH: 

Long  Lalce  —  about  30  miles  S  of  Monroe  and  5  miles  E  of 
Columbia. 
IN  CAMERON  PARISH: 

IVIermentau  River  —  30  miles  E  of  Cameron-Grand  Chenier 
Park. 

Sabine  Pass  —  immediately  N  of  La.  Hwy  82  on  the  east  side  of 
Sabine  Lake. 

Calcasieu  Ship  Ctiannel  —  adjacent  to  the  Cameron  Ferry. 
m  CATAHOULA  PARISH: 

Youngblood  Landing  —in  Saline  Bayou  on  Larto  Lake  on  the 
Saline  Wildlife  Management  Area. 

Ouacliita  River  —in  Harrisonburg  in  the  E  bank  of  the  Ouachita. 

Saline  Bayou  —  14  miles  S  of  La.  Hwy  28  on  the  Saline  WMA. 

Black  River  —  right  in  Jonesville. 

Bayou  Louis  —  right  in  Sicily  Island. 


IN  LASALLE  PARISH: 

Muddy  Bayou  —  launch  on  Muddy  Bayou  on  the  Saline  WMA. 

IN  LINCOLN  PARISH: 

Lake  D'Arbonne  —just  N  of  La.  Hwy  151  at  Lincoln  Landing. 
IN  LIVINGSTON  PARISH: 

Amite  River  —just  off  La.  Hwy  42  in  Port  Vincent. 
IN  NATCHITOCHES  PARISH: 

Cane  River  Lake— 3.2  m/7esSo^Sfl  1  in  Natchez  on  SR  110  in 
Bermuda. 

Sibley  Lake  —  right  on  SR  1  in  the  City  of  Natchitoches. 

Clear  Lake  —4  miles  NE  and  1  mile  S  of  La.  Hwy  9  from  Campti. 

Clear  Lake  —  6  miles  E  and  1  mile  N  of  La.  Hwy  480  from 
Campti. 

Black  Lake  —  yusf  off  La.  Hwy  480  E  of  Campti. 
IN  ORLEANS  PARISH: 

West  End  —multi-complex  on  Lake  Pontchartrain  at  West  End. 

Industrial  Canal  —  multi-complex  on  Lake  Pontchartrain  at 
Seabrook  Bridge  and  Industrial  Canal. 

Rigolets  —  on  Rigolets  Pass  at  Fort  Pike  just  off  US  Hwy  90. 
IN  OUACHITA  PARISH: 

Cheniere  Lake  —  S  side  of  lake  at  Park  Area  I  just  off  La.  Hwy  34. 

Cheniere  Lake  —  N  side  of  lake  at  Park  Area  IV  just  off  1-20. 
IN  POINTE  COUPEE  PARISH: 

False  River  —  in  New  Roads  city  limits  just  off  La.  Hwy  980. 
IN  ST.  LANDRY  PARISH: 

Half-Moon  Bayou  —  3  miles  W  of  Melville  on  La.  Hwy  10. 
IN  ST.  MARTIN  PARISH: 

Bayou  Benoit  —  20  miles  S  of  Henderson  on  West  Atchafalaya 
Guide  Levee. 

Lake  Martin  —  4  miles  N  of  Parks  city  limits  on  La.  Hwy  31. 

Butte-LaRose  River  —  5  miles  S  of  HendersonEof  West  Atcha- 
falaya Guide  Levee. 

Lake  Dauterive  —25  miles  S  of  Henderson  on  West  Atchafalaya 
Guide  Levee. 


IN  CLAIBORNE  PARISH: 

Lake  Claiborne  —  10  miles  SE  of  Homer  and  1  mile  N  of  La. 
Hwy  146. 
IN  CONCORDIA  PARISH: 

Cocodrle  Lake  —  3  miles  E  of  Lismore  on  La.  Hwy  565. 

Deer  Park  Lake  —  15  miles  S  of  Vidalia  just  off  La.  Hwy  15. 

LakeConcrodia  —onLa.  Hwy  568  about  5  miles  NE  of  Ferriday. 
IN  EAST  CARROLL  PARISH: 

Lake  Providence  —yusf  N  of  Lake  Providence  city  limits  on  La. 
Hwy  45. 
IN  EVANGELINE  PARISH: 

Lake  Chicot  —just  off  La.  Hwy  106  S  of  Cheneyville. 

Lake  Chicot  —  on  La.  Hwy  375  S  of  Cheneyville. 

Lake  Chicot  —  2V2  miles  S  of  La.  Hwy  106  below  the  spillway. 
IN  FRANKLIN  PARISH: 

Bayou  Macon  —  Vi  mile  W  of  La.  Hwy  572  in  Lorelein. 

Tensas  River  —  10  miles  SE  of  Wisner  off  La.  Hwy  562. 
IN  GRANT  PARISH: 

Nantachle  Lake  —  4  miles  S  of  Montgomery  and  1  mile  N  of  La. 
Hwy  71  on  La.  Hwy  1240. 

Little  River  —  10  miles  SE  of  La.  Hwy  8  from  Fishville. 

latt  Lake  —yusf  off  La.  Hwy  122  S  of  Montgomery. 

latt  Lake  —  yusf  off  La.  Hwy  71  at  the  spillway. 
IN  IBERIA  PARISH: 

Delcambre  Canal  —  launch  adjacent  to  Delcambre. 

Commercial  Canal  —E  bank  of  Commercial  Canal  about  5  miles 
S  of  New  Iberia. 
IN  JEFFERSON  PARISH: 

Intracoastal  Canal  —  3  miles  S  of  Crown  Point  on  La.  Hwy  45. 
IN  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  PARISH: 

Dredge  Canal  —  2  blocks  W  of  Main  Street  in  Lake  Arthur. 
IN  LAFAYETTE  PARISH: 

Vermilion  River  —  at  the  intersection  of  Surrey  Street  and 
Vermilion  Road  in  Lafayette. 
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IN  ST.  MARY  PARISH: 

Intracoastal  Canal  —  West  side  of  the  lower  Atchafalaya  River 

about  3.5  miles  S  of  Berwick. 
IN  ST.  TAMMANY  PARISH: 
Davis  Landing  —on  the  Pearl  River  via  access  road  off  La.  Hwy 

1033,  near  Slidell. 
Crawford's  Landing  —  on  Pearl  River  via  access  road  off  La. 

Hwy  1033,  near  Slidell. 
Indian  Village  Landing  —  5  miles  west  of  US  Hwy  90  just  off  US 

Hwy  190  East,  near  Slidell. 
IN  UNION  PARISH: 
Ouachita  River  —  in  Ouachita  City,  just  off  La.  Hwy  143. 
Lake  D'Arbonne  —  north  side  of  the  lake  at  the  spillway  just  off 

La.  Hwy  2. 
Lake  D'Arbonne  —south  side  of  lake  at  spillway,  just  off  La.  Hwy 

15. 
Lake  D'Arbonne  —  at  Hog  Pen  Landing  on  Carney  Arm  just  off 

La.  Hwy  2. 
IN  VERNON  PARISH: 
Anacoco  Lake  —8.7  miles  W  of  US  Hwy  171  in  Leesville. 
Anacoco  Lake  —  8  miles  Wof  Leesville  on  La.  Hwy  8  and  2  miles 

S  on  La.  Hwy  464  from  La.  Hwy  8  and  464  intersection. 
Lake  Vernon  —  4  miles  Wand  3  miles  N  of  Leesville  off  La.  Hwy 

8. 
IN  WASHINGTON  PARISH: 
Pearl  River  (Angle)  —  approximately  6  miles  E  of  Angle  city 

limits. 
Pearl  River  —  in  Bogalusa  just  off  La.  Hwy  26. 
Bogue  Chitto  —  in  Franklinton  just  off  La.  Hwy  16. 
Bayou  Chene  Blanc  —  in  Franklinton  just  off  La.  Hwy  16. 

IN  WEBSTER  PARISH: 

Bayou  Dorcheat  —  5  miles  W  of  Minden  just  off  La.  Hwy  80. 
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Ihe  key  to  catching  bass  in  any  sea- 
son is  locating  the  fish  .  .  .  after  that,  I 
believe  the  greatest  bait  in  your  tacklebox 
is  confidence." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  professional 
bass  angler,  one  of  the  many  experts  I 
interviewed  in  an  effort  to  discover  some 
innovative  techniques  for  filling  a  stringer 
with  early  season  bass.  Does  the  profes- 
sional or  expert  bass  fisherman  approach 
the  sport  differently  from  the  amateur? 
Yes!  He  soaks  up  every  piece  of  Informa- 
tion that  may  help  him.  He  studies  topog- 
raphy maps  of  the  lake  bottom  and  lake 
landscape  noting  where  drop-offs  will  be, 
where  cover  is  located,  and  where  points 
are  prominent.  While  the  amateur  usually 
takes  a  hit-or-miss  approach,  the  profes- 
sional knows  exactly  where  he  is  going 
and  why.  He  obtains  tips  from  local  resi- 
dents and  forms  a  plan  from  personal  ob- 
servation and  hearsay.  Techniques  and 
approaches  vary  widely. 

Besides  his  knowledge,  the  right  kind  of 
gear,  and  ability  to  use  it,  the  pro  is  distin- 
guished from  the  amateur  by  stamina,  de- 
dication, endurance,  and  effort.  But  you 
don't  have  to  be  a  pro  to  catch  bass!  You 
can  learn  new  techniques,  from  almost 
any  fisherman  you  meet,  to  consistently 
fill  your  stringer.  In  fact,  I've  discovered 
that  talking  to  anglers,  pro  or  amateur,  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  build  up  a  store  of 
bass  catching  tactics. 

Bass  are  exciting  to  catch  on  light  tackle 
—  they  offer  fine  sport  and  delicious  eat- 
ing. They  are  abundant  throughout 
Louisiana  waters  from  Toledo  Bend,  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin,  and  False  River  to  the 
marsh  canals  and  other  freshwater  pock- 
ets along  the  Gulf.  Most  lakes  and  farm 
ponds  with  structure  are  populated 
enough  to  fill  the  creel  of  any  bass  fisher- 
man who  knows  the  techniques.  Spawn- 
ing season,  in  February,  March,  and  April, 
is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  best  time 
to  fish.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  ang- 
ler can't  catch  bass  during  these  months. 

What's  different  about  fishing  during 
spawning  season  and  what  is  the  secret 
that  insures  consistent  success?  This  is 
not  a  simple  question,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  numerous  books  and  conflicting 
theories  on  the  art  of  bass  fishing.  How- 
ever, there  are  several  basic  factors  in- 
volved that  should  be  considered. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  water  reaches  a 
temperature  somewhere  between  60  and 
75  degrees,  the  male  largemouth  moves 
into  the  shallows,  usually  from  IVstoSfeet 
of  water,  (and  sometimes  up  to  18  or  20 
feet)  and  begins  to  build  a  nest.  This  is  a 
circular  depression  in  the  lake  bottom  or 
on  a  submerged  structure  {such  as  a  log) 
which  the  bass  fans  clear  of  debris  and 
silt.  After  water  temperature  is  suitable  for 
four  to  six  days,  the  female  moves  in  to  lay 
the  eggs. 


Regardless  of  the  lure  you  choose,  presentation  is  what  counts  if  you  intend  to 
catch  fish.  In  cold  weather,  use  a  slower  retrieve  and  presentation  because  fish 
move  slower  when  it's  cold;  in  warmer  weather,  a  fast  retrieve  and  presentation  is 
the  preferred  method. 


During  the  six  to  twelve  day  incubation 
period  the  male  remains  over  the  nest, 
guarding  the  eggs  from  predators.  Many 
fishermen  feel  the  fish  will  "mouth"  any- 
thing to  move  it  away  from  the  nest,  and 
this  is  the  reason  fishing  is  so  good.  In 
other  words,  the  largemouth  is  likely  to  be 
caught  during  spawning  season  for 
reasons  other  than  hunger. 

The  first  thing  to  do  to  improve  your 
early  season  fishing  techniques  is  learn  to 
locate  the  beds.  They  are  usually  found 
near  cover  or  structure,  along  the 
shoreline  in  relatively  shallow  water, 
about  four  or  five  feet  out  from  the  bank. 
Often  they  are  grouped  in  coves  offering 
protection  from  excess  wind  action  which 
can  destroy  nests.  Look  for  sandy  banks 
with  lots  of  sun  to  warm  the  water,  though 


the  beds  will  more  than  likely  not  be  lo- 
cated in  areas  of  direct  sunlight  because 
bass,  having  no  eyelids,  are  especially 
sensitive  to  light.  If  the  water  is  very  clear 
and  you  look  carefully,  you  can  actually 
see  the  fanned  out  depressions.  Until  you 
know  what  you  are  looking  for  they  will  be 
difficult  to  see,  especially  in  some  murkier 
Louisiana  lakes.  Many  experts  advise  re- 
lying more  on  the  ability  to  recognize  po- 
tential cover  which  would  make  ideal 
spawning  nests. 

Most  anglers  fish  for  spawning  bass 
only  in  shallow  water.  According  to  Bo 
Dowden,  top  B.A.S.S.  (Bass  Anglers 
Sportsman  Society)  tour  pro  from  Natch- 
itoches, this  is  a  mistake. 

"Bass  during  spawning  season  are 
pretty  funny  critters,"  he  explains.  "The 
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fish  are  moody,  they  move  in  and  out,  and 
you  can't  predict  where  they  will  be.  You 
have  to  use  tricks  to  catch  them.  Some- 
times they  are  so  skittish  you  can't  let  your 
shadow  hit  the  water." 

Dowden  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  though  it  is  true  bass  like  to  make  their 
beds  on  something  hard  and  solid,  it  does 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  sand  .  .  .  nor 
are  they  always  found  along  the  shoreline. 
If  the  water  is  very  clear,  like  the  south  end 
of  Toledo  Bend,  they  will  often  spawn 
deep  to  get  away  from  light.  He  fishes 
deeper  water  near  sunken  logs,  hdges, 
forks  of  limbs,  settled  clumps  of  moss,  or 
just  about  any  firm  structure  whether  it  be 
deep  or  shallow.  In  fact,  one  day  last  sea- 
son he  caught  a  thirty  pound  stringer  in 
Toledo  Bend  fishing  ridges  and  bars  in 
fifteen  feet  of  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  Nash  Roberts  III, 
New  Orleans  meteorologist,  professional 
fishing  guide,  and  president  of  Louisiana 
B.A.S.S.  Chapter  Federation,  fishes  the 
shallows  —  and  quite  successfully.  (I  can 
attest  to  this  after  joining  him  recently  on  a 
fishing  trip  where  I  watched  him  fill  his  live 
well  in  only  a  few  hours.)  He  strongly  feels 
that  biological  conditions  are  more  impor- 
tant than  depth  in  determining  where  as 
well  as  when  spawning  occurs. 

"Amateurs  often  make  the  mistake  of 
not  being  aware  of  biological  factors  —  no 
matter  how  suitable  a  spot  is  for  spawn- 
ing, you  will  not  find  fish  if  the  temperature 
and  oxygen  content  of  the  water  are  not 
optimum.  A  good  fisherman  has  total 
awareness  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
environment,"  Roberts  advises. 

Bobby  Meador,  professional  bass  ang- 
ler from  Baton  Rouge  and  one  of  the  na- 
tion's top  fishermen,  also  fishes  shallow 
during  spawning  season.  He  believes  that 
90%  of  the  time,  fish  can  be  caught  in 
shallow  water  year  round,  but  especially 
during  early  spring  when  there  are  more 
fish  than  ever  near  the  shoreline.  He  ad- 
mits that  cold  water  will  force  spawning 
bass  to  move  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  deeper, 
but  says  they  never  go  far  from  the  beds. 

Though  he  prefers  shallow  water  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  is  the  best  place  to  catch 
the  most  bass,  he  claims  there  is  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  his  preference.  He  jok- 
ingly told  me,  "I  never  fish  over  six  feet  of 
water  ...  but  that's  because  I  never 
learned  to  swim!" 

Besides  locating  the  beds,  the  early 
season  angler  must  be  able  to  select  a 
lure  that  gets  results.  Probably  the  best 
way  to  choose  baits  is  through  trial  and 
error  and  through  advice  of  fishing  bud- 
dies and  experts  in  tackle  shcps  and 
marinas.  Another  good  method  is  to 
gather  reliable  information  from  the  locals 
to  find  out  what  bait  is  getting  the  most 
action.  Experts  agree  that  this  is  ex- 
tremely helpful  when  fishing  an  unfamiliar 
lake. 
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The  Diggest  problem  in  bait  selection  is 
that  there  are  so  many  types,  sizes,  and 
colors  from  which  to  choose.  The  spin- 
nerbait,  crankbait,  and  plastic  worm, 
however,  seem  to  be  favorites. 

Nash  Roberts  uses  all  three,  with  a  pre- 
ference for  the  white  and  chartreuse  col- 
ored spinnerbaits  and  crankbaits,  and  the 
purple  or  wine-colored  worm. 

Bo  Dowden  likes  worms,  lizards,  bal- 
sabees  (lurking  lures),  jigs  and  eels,  and 
spoons  with  trailers.  He  feels  that  a  slow 
moving  worm,  jiggled  in  the  nest,  is  better 
than  the  others  because  it  seems  to  ag- 
gravate the  male  largemouth.  The  worm 
also  goes  in  hard-to-reach  places  where 
the  spinnerbait  and  crankbait  cannot. 

Wesley  Fredieu,  Toledo  Bend  bass  fish- 
ing guide  from  Zwolle,  uses  a  spinnerbait, 
crankbait,  or  worm  and  says  that  "the  sec- 
ret is  to  let  the  lure  sit  over  the  bed  be- 
cause spawning  bass  are  contrary  and 
don't  strike  right  away."  This  reinforces 
the  theory  that  spawning  bass  take  baits 
not  because  of  hunger  but  because  of 
instinct  to  protect  their  nest. 


Most  bassmasters  carry  fully  equipped 
tackle  boxes,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
own  numerous  baits.  Bobby  Meador  car- 
ries no  tackle  box  at  all  in  tournaments.  "I 
believe  80%  of  the  time  I  can  catch  fish 
with  three  baits.  The  reason  people  aren't 
as  good  fishermen  as  they  should  be  is 
that  they  don't  know  how  to  use  all  those 
baits  they  have.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  baits 
are  meant  to  catch  consumers  —  not 
fish!" 

All  of  the  crankbaits  and  spinnerbaits  he 
uses  are  very  small,  weighing  no  more 
than  Vn  ounce.  Their  lightness  facilitates 
more  action  which  attracts  strikes.  During 
spawning  season  he  does  sometimes 
change  to  a  topwater  bait  over  the  beds, 
especially  if  they  are  visible.  Favorite  top- 
water  baits  are  the  floating/diving  type  and 
the  jointed  minnow.  If  the  bass  won't  hit 
these  baits,  he  takes  an  eight-inch  worm, 
slits  it  with  a  razor  blade,  and  inserts  an 
Alka-Seltzer  —  when  it  fizzes  they  hit. 

No  matter  what  lure  you  choose,  of 
paramount  importance  is  the  method  of 
presentation  and  retrieve.  In  colder 


"Xmateurs  often  make  the  mistake  of  not  being  aware  of  biological  factors  -no 
matter  how  suitable  a  spot  is  for  bass  they  won't  be  there  if  temperature  and 
oxygen  content  are  not  optimum. " 


Professional  bass  anglers  like  the 
plastic  worm  over  most  other 
artificials.  They  say  it  is  easier  to  fish, 
can  be  rigged  weedless,  and  usually 
will  produce  strikes  when  many  other 
baits  miss. 


weather,  use  a  slower  presentation  be- 
cause fish,  by  nature  of  being  cold- 
blooded, have  a  slower  metabolism.  In  the 
spring,  you  can  cast  and  retrieve  faster 
because  the  fish  are  aggressive  and  will 
chase  anything  invading  their  territory. 
Nash  Roberts  recommends  establishing 
your  own  retrieve  pattern  which  can  vary 
from  day  to  day  according  to  reaction  of 
the  fish.  During  spawning  season,  be  par- 
ticularly careful  to  jiggle  the  lure  right  over 
the  beds  to  tease  the  largemouth  into  strik- 
ing. 

Remember  that  the  lighter  your  line,  the 
less  visible  it  is  to  fish  and  the  more  action 
it  allows  the  lure.  This  is  true  year  round 
but  especially  during  spawning  season 
when  you're  fishing  the  shallows  where 
there  is  more  light  and  the  water  is  clearer. 
A  good  range,  recommended  by  the  ex- 
perts, is  between  eight  pound  test  (very 
light)  to  seventeen  pound  test  line.  If  the 
water  is  murky  and  there  is  an  abundance 
of  logs,  weeds,  or  debris  which  can  tangle 
your  line,  heavier  line  is  recommended. 

Rods  and  reels  are  a  matter  of  personal 


preference,  and  experience  with  various 
types  will  teach  you  which  is  better  for  you. 
Spinning  rods  are  popular  with  beginning 
bass  fishermen  and  some  experts  use 
them  too.  They  are  easy  to  handle.  How- 
ever, others  advise  starting  with  the  bait- 
casting  rod  and  reel,  for  decades  the 
standard  equipment  of  bass  fishermen.  A 
good  basic  rod  is  the  medium  action  stick, 
although  some  people  prefer  either  the 
very  stiff  or  very  light  action  type,  depend- 
ing on  which  one  allows  them  to  feel  more 
easily  movement  of  the  bait. 

in  addition  to  the  basic  gear,  many  pro- 
fessional, as  well  as  amateur,  bass 
fishermen  use  specialized  equipment. 
Most  popular  is  the  depth  finder  although 
Nash  Roberts  considers  the  oxygen 
meter  the  single  most  important  piece  of 
equipment  you  can  own.  However, 
neither  is  necessary  to  catch  bass  and  this 
is  especially  true  during  spawning  sea- 
son. You  can  easily  locate  underwater 
structure  containing  spawning  beds  with- 
out a  depth  finder.  An  oxygen  meter  is  less 
important  because  in  early  spring,  the 


"Female  bass  lovers  needn't  let 
the  male  dominated  Bass 
Anglers  Sportsman  Society 
discourage  their  competitive 
yearnings  —  there's  a  "women 
only"  club  called  Bass'N  Gal 
which  would  love  to  add  names 
to  their  membership!" 


oxygen  levels  of  the  water  are  more 
evenly  distributed.  The  experts  I  inter- 
viewed own  these  two  gadgets  but  sel- 
dom use  them  when  fishing  for  early  sea- 
son bass. 

What  time  of  day  do  spawning  bass 
bite?  Hours  are  variable  depending  on 
behavior  of  the  fish  and  when  they  are 
feeding.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
are  three  distinct  periods  in  the  spawning 
cycle  —  just  before,  the  actual  spawning 
when  the  nests  are  being  prepared,  dur- 
ing the  incubation  period,  and  after 
spawning  is  over.  During  the  periods  just 
before  and  just  after  incubation,  bass  feed 
heavily  and  bite  more  frequently  in  early 
morning  and  late  afternoon  when  they  can 
safely  feed  in  the  shallows  without  being 
disturbed  by  glaring  sunlight.  However, 
during  incubation  they  will  bite  throughout 
the  day  or  night  (as  many  avid  night 
fishermen  will  tell  you)  because  they  are 
attacking  anything  that  threatens  the  nest. 

Because  bass  do  not  feed  at  all  during 
incubation,  several  experts  I  talked  to 
think  the  fishing  is  distinctly  slower  than 
during  the  rest  of  spawning  season  or 
even  the  rest  of  the  year.  Wesley  Fredieu 
asserts  that  bass  definitely  bite  better  be- 
fore rather  than  during  spawning.  Bo 
Dowden  claims  that  bass  bite  less  during 
spawning  but  that  people  catch  them  be- 
cause more  fish  are  concentrated  near 
the  shoreline  and  most  anglers  fish  more 
effectively  in  shallow  water.  At  any  rate,  all 
bass  don't  spawn  at  exactly  the  same 
time,  so  you  will  be  able  to  catch  fish 
throughout  the  one  to  three  month  spawn- 
ing season. 

Some  experts  also  use  Solunar  tables 
which  tell  the  major  and  minor  times  fish 
will  be  biting  in  accordance  with  phases  of 
the  moon.  Though  many  say  it  is  not  a 
wise  idea  to  follow  these  tables  exclu- 
sively, others  note  that  often  the  tables  are 
correct  in  their  predictions. 

Quietness  and  stealth  are  important  in 
fishing  during  spawning  season,  espe- 
cially when  fishing  shallow  water  where 
fish  are  naturally  skittish  because  they 
sense  they  are  easier  prey.  Sound  from  a 
fully  rigged  bass  boat  does  not  carry  as 
easily  as  from  an  aluminum  bateau.  If  a 
sudden  noise  causes  the  fish  to  quit  biting, 
you  may  as  well  leave  your  spot  and  come 
back  a  couple  of  hours  later.  Remember, 
too,  that  in  shallow  water,  it  you  can  see 
fish  they  can  see  you.  Try  to  cover  the 
territory  before  the  fish  see  or  hear  you 
and  realize  something  has  invaded  their 
beds.  Once  spooked,  they  cease  biting  for 
hours. 

You'll  probably  never  learn  all  there  is  to 
know  about  the  largemouth.  But  that's 
okay  —  if  you  did,  it  would  take  away 
some  of  the  excitement,  competition,  and 
sport  of  catching  bass.  And,  in  the  end, 
that's  the  reason  most  of  us  fish  for  bass 
anyway!  ,J£„ 
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Louisiana's  spring  turltey  season  for  1 977  spans  the  periodi 
from  March  12  through  April  24,  depending  upon  designated) 
zones  and  open  parishes.  Basically,  however,  the  state  has) 
been  grouped  into  "hunting  areas"  —  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  andj 
H  —  and  each  has  definite  allowable  hunting  dates. 

As  for  regulations  governing  the  season,  they  remain 
simple  and  defined  (1)  Only  gobblers  may  be  hunted; 
(2)  Daily  limit  is  one,  season  limit  is  three;  (3)  Harvest  is  by 
the  "still  hunt"  method,  and  it  is  illegal  to  shoot  from 
.moving  or  stationary  vehicles;  (4)  Only  shotguns  or 
^^gbows  and  arrows  may  be  used  to  take  turkeys;  and    ' 
■iDogs,  baiting,  and  electronic  calling  devices  are  strictlyl 

,  While  known  turkey  populations  exist  in  virtually  every  ■ 
"open  parish,  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  i 

*t produce  better-than-average  i 
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OUGE  PARISH  —  all 

ir parts.  Primarily  club 
n"  hunting  only. 

PAMSH  — hunting  is 
-.hwide,  but  practically 
either  leased  to  clubs, 
i"  private  ownership, 

by  landowner  invita- 

'ARISH  —  good  con- 

of  gobblers  near 
^nd,  north  of  the 
entire  area,  however, 
ipeny  under  hunting 
ns  and  lease. 

PARISH  —  especially 
jrn  portions.  Vast  ac- 

lease  -  check  with 
efore  going  afield. 
ISH  —  especially  the 
n  portion   and  the 

sections.  Large  ac- 
private  lease  -  check 
■ners  before  going 


Turkey  hunting,  like  all  other  forms 
of  hunting  today,  has  become  dif- 
ficult outside  the  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  because  of  the  lack  of 
public  hunting  land  availability.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  landowners  in  certain 
areas  to  use  their  property.  Not 
enough  stress  can  be  placed  on  this 
"privilege."  And  when  the  offering 
is  not  considered  a  "privilege,"  the 
hunter  gets  another  black  eye,  the 
number  of  acres  open  to  the 
sportsman-with-a-gun  decreases, 
and  anti-hunting  factions  stockpile 
even  greater  quantities  of  prop- 
aganda to  further  defame  the  sport. 

This  feature,  hopefully,  has  pin- 
pointed those  places  in  the  state 
where  turkey  hunting  this  year  will 
be  best.  It  is  also  presented  with  the 
hopes  that  only  the  "best  hunters" 
—  the  true  sportsmen  —  use  it  for 
its  value. _^_ 


WE'D  LIKE  YOUR 


OPINION. . . 


spcjc^    arc   near    uuilte   irr    iric   ivrur- 

ganza  Floodway.  Primarily  club 
lease  lands,  with  little  public  hunt- 
ing. 

WINN  PARISH  —  especially  the  north- 
ern portion  along  the  Dugdemona 
Bottoms.  Public  hunting  available 
through  permission  of  the  land- 
owner in  certain  sections. 

WINN  PARISH  — especially  the  eastern 
part  in  the  vicinity  of  Joyce,  La. 
Large  land  portions  under  club 
lease,  but  hunting  by  permission  of 
the  landowner  is  possible  in  places. 

BIENVILLE  PARISH  —  especially  in  the 
Black  Lake  area.  Hunting  only  by 
permission  of  the  landowners. 

TANGIPAHOA  PARISH  —  especially  in 
the  upper  portions  near  Fluker. 
Many  leased  tracts  in  this  parish,  but 
some  hunting  available  by  permis- 
sion of  the  landowners. 

ST.  HELENA  PARISH  —  especially  the 
upper  portions.  A  great  deal  of  pub- 
lic hunting  is  available  on  timber 
company  property,  but  boundaries 
should  first  be  checked  and  permis- 
sion cleared. 


TURKEY  SEASON 
1977 


Refer  to  text  for  detailed 
explanation  and  description 


OPEN  TURKEY  RANGE  -  1977 
Shaded  areas,  accompanied  by  circled  letters,  indicate  the  parishes  open  to 
turkey  hunting  this  season.  Complete  boundary  descriptions  are  listed  in  the 
1976-77  Digest  of  Hunting  and  Fishing  Regulations. 
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iyyuii  d^e  /;edf  Lutire  in  ine  iviur- 
ganza  Floodway.  Primarily  club 
lease  lands,  with  little  public  hunt- 
ing. 

WINN  PARISH  —  especially  the  north- 
ern portion  along  the  Dugdemona 
Bottoms.  Public  hunting  available 
through  permission  of  the  land- 
owner in  certain  sections. 

WINN  PARISH  — especially  the  eastern 
part  in  the  vicinity  of  Joyce,  La. 
Large  land  portions  under  club 
lease,  but  hunting  by  permission  of 
the  landowner  is  possible  in  places. 

BIENVILLE  PARISH  —  especially  in  the 
Black  Lake  area.  Hunting  only  by 
permission  of  the  landowners. 

TANGIPAHOA  PARISH  —  especially  in 
the  upper  portions  near  Fluker. 
Many  leased  tracts  in  this  parish,  but 
some  hunting  available  by  permis- 
sion of  the  landowners. 

ST.  HELENA  PARISH  —  especially  the 
upper  portions.  A  great  deal  of  pub- 
lic hunting  is  available  on  timber 
company  property,  but  boundaries 
should  first  be  checked  and  permis- 
sion cleared. 


iOUGE  PARISH  —  all 

er  parts.  Primarily  club 
•n"  hunting  only. 
\  PARISH  —  hunting  is 
shwide,  but  practically 

either  leased  to  clubs, 
i"  private  ownership, 

by  landowner  invita- 

PARISH  —  good  con- 
of  gobblers  near 
and,  north  of  the 
entire  area,  however, 
iperty  under  hunting 
ns  and  lease. 
PARISH  —  especially 
em  portions.  Vast  ac- 
■  lease  -  check  with 
efore  going  afield. 
ISH  —  especially  the 
■n  portion  and  the 
sections.  Large  ac- 
private  lease  -  check 
mers  before  going 


Turkey  hunting,  like  all  other  forms 
of  hunting  today,  has  become  dif- 
ficult outside  the  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  because  of  the  lack  of 
public  hunting  land  availability.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  landowners  in  certain 
areas  to  use  their  property.  Not 
enough  stress  can  be  placed  on  this 
"privilege."  And  when  the  offering 
is  not  considered  a  "privilege,"  the 
hunter  gets  another  black  eye,  the 
number  of  acres  open  to  the 
sportsman-with-a-gun  decreases, 
and  anti-hunting  factions  stockpile 
even  greater  quantities  of  prop- 
aganda to  further  defame  the  sport. 
This  feature,  hopefully,  has  pin- 
pointed those  places  in  the  state 
where  turkey  hunting  this  year  will 
be  best.  It  is  also  presented  with  the 
hopes  that  only  the  "best  hunters" 
—  the  true  sportsmen  —  use  it  for 
its  value. _£_ 


TURKEY  SEASON 
1977 


Refer  to  text  for  detailed 
explanation  and  description 


OPEN  TURKEY  RANGE  -  1977 
Shaded  areas,  accompanied  by  circled  letters,  indicate  the  parishes  open  to 
turkey  hunting  this  season.  Complete  boundary  descriptions  are  listed  in  the 
7976-77  Digest  of  Hunting  and  Fishing  Regulations. 
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Game  management  areas  they 
recommend  include: 

FORT  POLK 

PEARL  RIVER 

JACKSON-BIENVILLE 

SABINE 

CATAHOULA 

SALINE 

CANEY  (Middle  Fork  Portion) 

CANEY  (Corney  Portion) 


"Outside  tracts"  labeled  best  by  the 

experts  include: 

EAST  CARROLL  PARISH  —  especially 
along  the  Point  Lookout  section. 
IVIost  of  the  area,  however,  is  leased 
to  clubs. 

JACKSON  PARISH  —  especially  the 
southeast  portions.  A  great  deal  of 
land  here  belongs  to  Crown- 
Zellerbach  and  is  open  to  public 
hunting.  Obtain  permission  before 
going  afield. 

UNION  PARISH  — especially  along  the 
Ouachita  River  Principally  club 
leases  and  private  lands. 

ALONG  THE  LINCOLN/CLAIBORNE 
PARISH  LINE  —  especially  the  por- 
tion called  Sugar  Creek.  Some  land 
is  open  to  public  hunting,  but  land- 
owner permission  is  required. 

POINTE  COUPEE  PARISH  —  prime 
spots  are  near  Lottie  in  the  Mor- 
ganza  Floodway.  Primarily  club 
lease  lands,  with  little  public  hunt- 
ing. 

WINN  PARISH  —  especially  the  north- 
ern portion  along  the  Dugdemona 
Bottoms.  Public  hunting  available 
through  permission  of  the  land- 
owner in  certain  sections. 

WINN  PARISH  — especially  the  eastern 
part  in  the  vicinity  of  Joyce,  La. 
Large  land  portions  under  club 
lease,  but  hunting  by  permission  of 
the  landowner  is  possible  in  places. 

BIENVILLE  PARISH  —  especially  in  the 
Black  Lake  area.  Hunting  only  by 
permission  of  the  landowners. 

TANGIPAHOA  PARISH  —  especially  in 
the  upper  portions  near  Fluker. 
Many  leased  tracts  in  this  parish,  but 
some  hunting  available  by  permis- 
sion of  the  landowners. 

ST.  HELENA  PARISH  —  especially  the 
upper  portions.  A  great  deal  of  pub- 
lic hunting  is  available  on  timber 
company  property,  but  boundaries 
should  first  be  checked  and  permis- 
sion cleared. 


EAST  BATON  ROUGE  PARISH  —  all 

along  the  upper  parts.  Primarily  club 
and  "invitation"  hunting  only. 

EAST  FELICIANA  PARISH  —  hunting  is 
excellent  parishwide,  but  practically 
100  percent  is  either  leased  to  clubs, 
under  "closed"  private  ownership, 
or  open  only  by  landowner  invita- 
tion. 

ST.  TAMMANY  PARISH  —  good  con- 
centrations of  gobblers  near 
Holmes  Island,  north  of  the 
PRWMA.  The  entire  area,  however, 
is  private  property  under  hunting 
club  restrictions  and  lease. 

NATCHITOCHES  PARISH  —  especially 
the  northeastern  portions.  Vast  ac- 
reages under  lease  -  check  with 
landowners  before  going  afield. 

CALDWELL  PARISH  —  especially  the 
northwestern  portion  and  the 
southeastern  sections.  Large  ac- 
reages under  private  lease  -  check 
with  landowners  before  going 
afield. 


Turkey  hunting,  like  all  other  forms 
of  hunting  today,  has  become  dif- 
ficult outside  the  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  because  of  the  lack  of 
public  hunting  land  availability.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  landowners  in  certain 
areas  to  use  their  property.  Not 
enough  stress  can  be  placed  on  this 
"privilege."  And  when  the  offering 
is  not  considered  a  "privilege,"  the 
hunter  gets  another  black  eye,  the 
number  of  acres  open  to  the 
sportsman-with-a-gun  decreases, 
and  anti-hunting  factions  stockpile 
even  greater  quantities  of  prop- 
aganda to  further  defame  the  sport. 
This  feature,  hopefully,  has  pin- 
pointed those  places  in  the  state 
where  turkey  hunting  this  year  will 
be  best.  It  is  also  presented  with  the 
hopes  that  only  the  "best  hunters" 
—  the  true  sportsmen  —  use  it  for 
its  value. _£_ 


rURK£-y  SEASON 
1977 


Refer  to  text  for  detailed 
explanation  and  description 


OPEN  TURKEY  RANGE  -  1977 
Shaded  areas,  accompanied  by  circled  letters,  indicate  the  parishes  open  to 
turkey  hunting  this  season.  Complete  boundary  descriptions  are  listed  in  the 
1976-77  Digest  of  Hunting  and  Fishing  Regulations. 
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Ijeorge  H.  Lowery,  Jr.,  Louisiana's 
leading  ornithologist  and  author  of 
Louisiana  Birds,  readily  admits  that 
purple  martins  are  his  favorite  swallows 
and  possibly  his  favorite  land  birds.  This 
fondness  of  the  nationally  recognized 
ornithologist  for  the  largest  members  of 
the  swallow  family  is  one  shared  in  by 
increasingly  more  people. 

Multi-compartment  purple  martin 
houses  are  marketed  by  many  leading 
department  stores  across  the  country, 
and  the  sight  of  martin  boxes  in  yards  and 
on  lawns  is  becoming  a  familiar  part  of 
Americana  today.  Not  that  houses  for 
purple  martins  are  relatively  new.  Far  from 
it.  Indians  also  admired  the  big  martins. 
Long  before  the  arrival  of  settlers  they 
were  putting  up  hollowed-out  gourds  on 
poles  for  martins  to  nest  in.  This  practice 
was  taken  up  by  plantation  hands  and  to 
this  day  remains  a  common  practice  in 
many  rural  areas. 

As  intercontinental  travelers,  purple 
martins  nest  and  raise  theiryoung  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  southern 
Canada.  They  spend  their  winters  in  the 
northern  reaches  of  South  America, 
primahly  in  the  Amazon  basin  where 
insects  are  plentiful.  Even  though  they  fly 
only  during  daylight  hours  their  migratory 
flight  paths  are  somewhat  shrouded  in 
mystery. 

Perhaps  the  most  astounding 
characteristic  of  this  sociable  swallow  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  can  whisk  from  one 
continentto  another  and  return  not  only  to 
the  area  where  it  was  born  but  to  the  very 
martin  house  or  nesting  site  where  it 
hatched.  Few  migrants  can  execute  this 
trick  with  the  pinpoint  precision  that  purple 
martins  can.  There  are  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  records  of  this  feat. 

Purple  martins  have  many  other 
qualities  that  make  them  attractive.  Like 
all  swallows,  they  have  long  pointed  wings 
and  great  power  in  flight.  They  have  the 
aerial  agility  of  the  prized  new  F-1 6  fighter 
plane  and  are  capable  of  fast  and  graceful 
flight,  wheeling  and  turning  with  ease,  of 
climbing  high  and  diving  fast.  Like  the 
F-1 6,  purple  martins  need  wide  open 
places  in  which  to  maneuver.  One  of  their 


favorite  aehal  acrobatic  tricks  is  to  literally 
drop  from  the  sky  when  high  above  their 
nesting  box.  With  wings  folded  closely  to 
their  bodies  they  literally  plummet 
earthward.  At  the  proper  moment  wings 
and  tail  are  spread,  and  the  birds 
gracefully  alight  on  the  porch  of  the  nest 
box. 

They  are  often  referred  to  as  the  dark 
swallows  because  the  male  is  such  a  dark 
blue  that  it  is  best  deschbed  as  blue-black. 
It  glistens  even  in  failing  light.  The  female 
is  grayish  white  on  the  throat  and  breast 
and  white  on  the  belly  and  undertail 
coverts.  Both  male  and  female  are  easy  to 
identify  when  roosting  and  just  as  quickly 
distinguished  in  flight. 

When  compared  with  other 
intercontinental  migrants,  the  northward 
flight  of  purple  martins  from  the  wintehng 
areas  of  northern  South  America  is  an 
early  one.  The  cheerful,  gurgling  calls  of 
the  first  martins  to  swoop  down  and  alight 
on  empty  waiting  houses  can  rightfully  be 
called  one  of  the  first  signs  of  spring.  The 
first  martin  scouts  to  arrive  in  Louisiana 
generally  show  up  about  the  start  of 
February.  In  some  years  they  are  a  week 
early  or  a  week  late  but  the  first  sighting 
usually  comes  early  that  month. 

This  date  also  holds  good  for  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas.  This 
would  indicate  several  migration  routes 
are  used  by  the  birds  to  reach  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Some 
ornithologists  share  the  opinion  that  the 
birds  move  northward  through  Central 
America,  and  others  believe  that  the 
martins  use  the  "Bobolink"  route  and 
island-hop  their  way  into  the  United  States 
mainly  through  Flohda.  It  is  highly 
possible  that  both  routes  are  used.  This 
would  help  explain  the  almost 
simultaneous  arrival  of  martins  along  the 
entire  northern  gulf  coast  from  Florida  to 
Texas. 

Large  flights  of  martins  arhve  soon  after 
the  scouts.  The  buildup  continues  and  by 
mid-March  to  early  April  the  birds  have 
instinctively  returned  to  their  previous 
nesting  areas.  The  ease  with  which  this  is 
accomplished  is  one  of  the  fascinating 
characteristics  of  these  swallows  that 
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have  captured  a  nation's  admiration. 

As  soon  as  purple  martins  arrive  at  their 
nest  boxes,  particularly  if  they  are 
second-year  birds  returning  to  the  spot  of 
their  birth,  they  wage  noisy  warfare 
against  starlings  and  sparrows  that  might 
have  established  squatters'  rights.  They 
work  tirelessly  to  remove  the  thickly 
wedged  and  woven  nesting  materials  of 
the  sparrows;  but  it  helps  greatly  to  have 
the  compartments  clean  just  before  the 
martins  arrive. 

Once  the  selection  of  compartments 
has  been  accomplished,  martins  are 
content  for  awhile.  There  are  some  minor 
skirmishes  necessary  to  establish 
residence,  and  often  one  or  tw/o 
compartments  will  remain  occupied  by 
sparrows. 

There  are  no  immediate  nesting 
attempts.  These  begin  in  April.  It  might  be 
well  at  this  point  to  note  that  martins 
established  in  northern  states  and  along 
the  Canadian  border  also  begin  their 
nesting  attempts  about  the  same  time.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  the  southernmost 
birds  have  waited  until  other  members  of 
the  species  are  established  in  their  homes 
before  widespread  nesting  is  started. 

Usually  three  to  five  eggs  are  laid  in  a 
rather  crude  nest  built  in  the  compartment 
of  the  nest  house.  It  is  made  of  leaves  and 
sticks  on  a  thin  layer  of  mud,  with  mud 
banked  up  in  front  to  keep  the  eggs  from 
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rolling  out  of  the  nest. 

Incubation  takes  an  average  of  1 3  days, 
but  there  is  variation  at  times.  Dr.  Lowery 
discovered  that  sometimes  both  male  and 
females  leave  the  nest  at  night.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  males  after  the  end  of 
April.  They  leave  the  eggs  unattended 
and  presumably  go  to  huge  communal 
roosts.  At  one  time  he  discovered 
approximately  ten  thousand  birds 
roosting  atop  a  tank  superstructure  in  the 
sprawling  EXXON  yard  north  of  Baton 
Rouge. 

The  young  remain  in  the  nest  for  about 
four  or  five  weeks  and  food  (insects)  is 
brought  to  them  by  the  parent  birds.  When 
they  finally  leave  the  nest  they  are  fully 
capable  of  flight  and  able  to  feed 
themselves.  There  is  no  supporting  band 
data  to  indicate  that  they  use  the  nesting 
box  as  a  dwelling  once  they  are  fully 
fledged  and  on  their  own. 

It  has  been  reported  that  eggs  are  found 
in  nests  as  late  as  June,  but  most 
ornithologists  agree  that  they  are  from 
subadult  birds  nesting  later  than  usual. 

Like  all  swallows,  the  diet  of  purple 
martins  consists  entirely  of  insects.  These 
are  taken  on  the  wing.  The  birds  swoop 
down  to  grasp  flying  insects.  Analysis  of 
stomach  contents  reveals  that  martins 
consume  vast  amounts  of  bugs  daily,  a 
preponderance  of  which  are  mosquitoes. 
The  birds  take  dragonflies  (mosquito 
hawks)  along  with  dozens  of  other  kinds  of 
insects.  Noticeably  lacking  are  honey 
bees  which  are  rarely  molested  by  the 
swallows.  This  fact  makes  martins  highly 
desirable  in  certain  areas  of  the  country 
where  honey  bees  are  counted  on  for 
pollination. 

These  birds  have  a  lot  going  for  them  in 
addition  to  a  basic  diet  of  insects.  Being 
graceful  in  flight  and  cheerful  of  sound 
when  gathering  around  a  nest  box,  purple 
martins  are  nice  to  have  around. 

Perhaps  the  one  man  who  has  done  the 
most  to  project  purple  martins  into 
national  populahty  is  J.  L.  Wade  of 
Griggsville,  Illinois.  These  precision-flying 
swallows  with  such  voracious  appetites 
for  nuisance  bugs  and  insects  began  to 
intrigue  him.  The  story  of  their  annual 
migration  was,  in  itself,  afascinating  inner 
glimpse  at  nature.  He  wrote  a  book  about 
purple  martins  and  encouraged  hundreds 
of  civic  groups  and  conservation  clubs 
around  the  country  to  build  martin  houses. 

In  a  few  years  he  was  publisher  of  The 
Purple  Martin  News.  The  monthly  tabloid 
was  soon  considered  America's  "biggest 
backyard  newspaper. '  It  is  chuckfull  of 
information  about  purple  martins.  There 
are  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
describing  personal  experiences.  There 
are  snapshots,  too.  It  contains  information 
about  other  forms  of  birdlife,  but  the  heart 
and  pulse  of  the  tabloid  are  directed  at 


those  people  who  have  learned  to  like 
martins  so  much. 

The  original  Griggsville  Wild  Bird 
Society  is  now  Nature  House,  one  of  the 
country's  largest  distnbutors  of  wildlife 
and  flower  prints.  It  maintains  Purple 
Martin  Junction  near  Griggsville.  At  the 
junction,  in  carefully  renovated  rail  cars,  is 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  North 
America  wildlife  pictures  to  be  found 
anywhere.  The  goings-on  at  the  junction 
and  around  the  small  community  of 
Griggsville  are  subtle.  It  is  only  in  talking 
with  the  town's  folk  that  one  learns  the 
state  bird  of  Illinois  is  the  purple  martin,  or 
that  some  of  the  many  compartment 
houses  in  the  square  and  around  town  are 
among  the  first  set  out  slightly  over  a 
decade  ago. 


It  is  harder,  too,  to  fully  grasp  that  in 
Griggsville  one  is  very  appropriately  in  the 
■purple  martin  capital  of  the  world." 

This  IS  no  legacy  of  birdwatching  that 
J.  L.  Wade  is  spreading  among  devotees 
of  the  martin  clans.  Most  of  the  martin 
house  owners  couldn't  tell  a  flycatcher 
from  a  finch  but  they  know  their  martins. 

In  late  summer,  when  the  martins  begin 
to  gather  in  colonies,  folks  know  that  the 
migration  to  Brazil  is  about  to  begin.  They 
watch  those  big  swallows  lazily  circling  in 
the  summer  sky.  They  look  even  darker 
when  backed  up  by  puffed  white  clouds. 
On  the  roosts,  the  soft  calls  are  cheerful 
and  gurgling.  After  all,  Brazil  is  just 
another  place  to  visit  for  these  birds  that 
call  two  continents  home.    i_ 
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By  Clany  Soileau 


If  you  went  out  dove  hunting  this  past 
season  and  had  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  trouble  filling  your  limit,  it  could 
be  because  there  were  fewer  birds  to 
shoot  at  than  in  years  past. 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that 
Louisiana's  dove  population  has  been 
declining.  Since  the  1967-68  season,  the 
annual  harvest  decreased  from  2,066,820 
to  1,119,000  In  1975-76  and  the  number 
of  hunters  dropped  from  84,807  to  51 ,500. 

The  past  season,  according  to 
preliminary  reports,  was  very  successful, 
but  game  biologists  are  waiting  for  the 
results  of  the  annual  dove  kill  survey 
before  making  an  evaluation. 

In  mid-January  over  10,000 
questionnaires  were  mailed  to  persons 
whose  names  randomly  were  selected 
from  hunting  license  receipts.  When  these 
are  returned  commission  biologists  will 
have  some  sound  evidence  as  to  whether 
the  decline  has  been  reversed. 

Primary  cause  of  the  shrinking  dove 
population  seems  to  be  that  land  use 
patterns  in  Louisiana  have  been  changing 
rapidly.  Farming  and  forestry  practices 
are  becoming  more  and  more  scientific 
and  efficient.  This  benefits  us  all,  of 
course,  but  these  changes  result  in  less 
suitable  game  habitat. 

The  small  farm  of  the  past  had 
hedgerows,  clumps  of  brush  and  thicket, 
and  rough  overgrown  pastures.  Country 
roads  were  lined  with  rows  of  small  trees. 
But  today's  modern  farms  are  large  and 
efficient  and  characterized  by  the  use  of 
herbicides,  pesticides,  machinery,  and 
rnonoculture  of  immense  well  kept  fields. 
Roads,  highways,  rights-of-way,  and 
levees  are  also  kept  well  mowed  and  free 
of  underbrush. 

Scientific  forestry  practices  in  Louisiana 
have  greatly  increased  forest  productivity, 
but  elimination  of  scrub  and  brush  which 
interferes  with  the  grovrth  of  timber  also 


eliminates  a  lot  of  desirable  dove  habitat. 

And  then  again  the  drop  in  the  number 
of  hunters  and  birds  harvested  can  be  at 
least  partly  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
productive  fields  that  are  open  to  the 
public  are  becoming  hard  to  find.  It  is 
difficult,  impossible  in  some  areas,  to  just 
pick  up  a  shotgun  and  travel  a  short 
distance  to  do  some  casual  hunting. 

Other  factors  which  would  affect  the 
dove  population  are  disease  and  cold 
weather,  but  commission  biologists, 
headed  by  Larry  Soileau,  dove  study 
leader,  have  been  unable  to  detect  any 
unusual  diseases  nor  have  recent  winters 
(except  perhaps  the  last  one)  been 
unusually  severe. 

One  thing  that  is  apparently  certain  is 
that  the  decline  in  doves  harvested  is  not 
due  to  hunting  pressure.  This  finding  is  the 
result  of  the  experimental  1 8-bird  bag  limit 
which  was  permitted  during  the  69-70  and 
70-71  hunting  seasons. 

After  three  years  of  preparation  the 
increased  bag  limit  was  introduced  in  a 
cooperative  study  between  the 
Southeastern  Association  of  Game  and 
Fish  Commissioners  and  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

When  it  was  all  over,  to  quote  from  the 
final  report,  "This  experiment  provided  no 
statistically  significant  evidence  of  a 
change  in  number  of  hunters,  number  of 
trips,  number  of  doves  harvested,  trips  per 
hunter,  doves  per  hunter,  first  season 
recovery  rates  (by  age  or  by  sex),  annual 
survival  rate  (by  age  or  by  sex),  breeding 
density  index  based  on  call  counts,  or  age 
ratio  in  the  population.  There  was 
evidence  that  average  doves  harvested 
per  trip  increased." 

During  the  experimental  seasons, 
Louisiana  hunters  were  able  to  exceed 
the  traditional  bag  limit  of  12  on  only 
approximately  20  per  cent  of  their 
successful  trips.  This  seems  to  show  that 


even  when  a  hunter  has  the  opportunity  to 
kill  more  than  twelve  doves  there  are 
many  factors  that  could  prevent  his 
getting  the  limit. 

Most  important  of  all.  it  was  found  that 
the  dove  population  is  dynamic  —  it  does 
not  remain  stable  for  long  periods  of  time. 
The  population  is  reduced  by  as  much  as 
70%  in  the  winter,  with  hunting  accounting 
for  only  a  small  part  of  the  number  killed. 
In  other  words,  7  out  of  1 0  doves  will  die 
over  the  winter  whether  they're  taken  by 
hunters  or  not. 

The  greatest  decrease  in  numbers 
killed  seems  to  be  among  native 
Louisiana  birds  which  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  early  season  bag.  In  the  past  the 
September  split  accounted  for  45  per  cent 
of  the  doves  taken  during  a  season.  In 
recent  years,  however,  only  35  per  cent  of 
a  season's  total  has  been  taken  in  the  first 
split.  Biologists  estimate  that  over  half  of 
the  annual  harvest  in  the  state  is  made  up 
of  migrants. 

The  problem  is  that  the  dove,  unlike 
such  animals  as  the  deer  and  turkey,  is 
not  easily  managed.  The  commission's 
deer  and  turkey  programs  have 
succeeded  because  the  animals  could  be 
transported  to  areas  where  suitable 
habitat  existed.  Once  relocated  they 
flourished. 

Doves,  on  the  other  hand,  being  a 
migratory  species  so  susceptible  to 
changes  in  land  use,  cannot  simply  be 
moved  to  more  suitable  areas. 

Game  biologists  feel  that  the  population 
will  stabilize  at  a  level  determined  by  the 
presently  available  habitat  and  that 
perhaps  the  past  season  marked  the 
turning  point.  There  probably  won't  ever 
be  as  many  doves  to  hunt  as  there  have 
been  at  some  time  in  the  past ...  but  the 
grey  ghosts  will  be  around  to  frustrate  the 
state's  sportsmen  for  as  many  years 
ahead  as  anyone  can  see. 
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low  many  times  have  you  seen  a  blue 
crab  "peeled"  in  three  minutes  flat  without 
a  particle  of  shell  remaining  in  the  neatly 
separated  piles  of  white  and  claw  meat? 

Have  you  ever  been  treated  to  a 
bowhunting  demonstration  where  the 
archer  was  so  expert  he  could  split  one 
arrow  with  another  at  30  yards? 

These  were  only  a  few  of  the  sights 
treating  the  eyes  of  more  than  7,000 
outdoors-oriented  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  flocked  into  Tad  Gormley 
Stadium  in  New  Orleans  City  Park  last  fall 
to  attend  the  first  annual  "Sportsmen's 
Jamboree"  sponsored  by  the  New  Or- 
leans STATES-ITEfVl  newspaper  and  the 
park's  board  of  commissioners  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  New  Orleans  Sportsmen's 
League. 

By  all  accounts,  the  six-hour  ex- 
travaganza was  the  largest  function  of  its 
kind  ever  held  in  the  Bayou  State. 


Sportsman's 
Jamboree- 


By  Paul  Kalman 


Lewis  Clements  Jr.,  president  of  the 
league,  said  the  jamboree  resulted  from 
numerous  ideas  advanced  by  his  fellow 
officers  and  directors  for  improving  in- 
terest and  participation  in  the  league's 
annual  citywide  duck  and  goose  calling 
contests. 

"During  the  decade  following  the  close 
of  World  War  II,"  Clements  explained, 
"our  duck  calling  contest  ranked  in  size 


and  importance  with  the  Grand  Isle  Tar- 
pon Rodeo  and  outdoor  events  of  similar 
magnitude.  The  old  Saint  Charles  Hotel, 
which  served  as  the  traditional  site  for  the 
contest,  was  constantly  taxed  to  capacity 
as  more  than  1,500  hunters  and  their 
families  jammed  the  ornate  grand  ball- 
room to  hear  such  virtuosos  as  the  late 
Harry  Head,  Lucien  Sabathier,  and  Bob 
Murphy  demonstrate  their  special  brand 


of  expertise  at  bringing  mallards,  pintails, 
and  super-smart  "summer  ducks"  into 
shooting  range." 

Beginning  in  the  1960s,  the  league 
noted  a  decided  drop  both  in  participation 
and  attendance  at  the  contest.  Where  the 
entry  list  at  one  time  included  more  than 
200  callers,  it  declined  drastically  to  the 
point  where  two  or  three  dozen  was  con- 
sidered a  fair  turnout. 
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Searching  for  reasons,  league  officers 
correctly  guessed  that  several  new  sub- 
urban sportsmen's  clubs  had  been  or- 
ganized and  were  sponsoring  their  own 
duck  calling  contests.  Still  another  blow 
fell  when  the  Saint  Charles  was  acquired 
by  a  national  hotel  chain  which  imposed  a 
rental  fee  for  the  ballroom. 

Clint  Bridgeman,  who  has  helped 
sparl<plug    every    New    Orleans 


Sportsmen's  League  duck  calling  contest 
since  the  first  one  almost  40  years  ago, 
recalls  the  ordeal  the  league  faced  in  find- 
ing a  new  site  for  the  contest, 

A  large  motor  hotel  came  to  the  rescue 
in  1 964,  but  on  a  one-time  basis.  Thereaf- 
ter, the  league  started  renting  the  New 
Orleans  Recreation  Department's  Ger- 
non  Brown  Gymnasium  in  City  Park  and 
used  the  student  union  assembly  center 


at  the  University  of  New  Orleans  in  1 975. 

"These  stop-gap  measures  were  OK  to 
a  point, "  Bridgeman  said,  "but they  didnt 
do  anything  to  improve  participation  or  at- 
tendance,"" 

Lightning  finally  struck  during  a  meeting 
of  the  leagues  board  of  directors  last  Sep- 
tember  when  someone  offered  the 
suggestion  of  the  jamboree. 

"It  was  immediately  obvious  that  this 
was  the  proper  route  to  follow, "  Clements 
stated.  "Since  duck  calling  is  a  sport  that 
is  practiced  in  the  open,  we  were  kidding 
ourselves  by  holding  the  contest  in  a 
closed  auditorium  when  it  should  really  be 
outside." 

Several  sites  were  suggested  but  the 
choice  quickly  narrowed  to  Tad  Gormley 
Stadium,  a  massive  concrete  structure  in 
City  Park  where  almost  100  high  school 
football  games  are  played  every  fall.  A 
quick  check  with  park  general  manager 
Ellis  Laborde  confirmed  that  he  had  an 
open  date  on  a  Sunday  in  late  October. 
The  league  could  have  the  stadium  free  if 
it  agreed  to  provide  liability  insurance, 
police  protection,  and  paid  for  the  clean- 
up crew. 

The  next  step  was  to  arrange  a  publicity 
campaign,  which  was  accomplished  with 
equal  dispatch. 

Walter  Cowan,  editor  of  the  STATES- 
ITEM,  readily  consented  to  co-sponsor 
the  jamboree  with  City  Parks  Board  of 
Commissioners,  with  the  league  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  arrangements. 


TREE  CLIMBING 


"For  many  years,"  Cowan  said,  "the 
STATES-ITEM  and  City  Park  have  co- 
sponsored  a  bass  fishing  rodeo  every 
spring  and  the  jamboree  lool<ed  like  a 
natural  companion  venture  for  the  fall 
opening  of  the  hunting  season." 

To  make  the  deal  even  sweeter,  the 
STATES-ITEM  agreed  to  pick  up  the  tab 
for  police,  insurance,  and  trash  removal. 

Clements  then  appointed  a  special 
jamboree  steering  committee  consisting 
of  Lionel  Favret  Sr.,  Clint  Bridgeman,  Les- 
ter Lautenschlaeger  Jr.,  Hilliard  LeBrelon, 
and  the  author.  Favret  and  Bridgeman  as- 
sumed responsibility  tor  gathering  an  as- 
sortment of  entrance  prizes  conserva- 
tively valued  at  several  thousand  dollars. 
All  prizes,  with  the  exception  of  a 
shotgun,  were  donated  by  public  spirited 
businessmen  and  corporations. 

They  included  duck  calls,  decoys,  a 
fiberglass  pirogue,  rods,  reels,  knives, 
dog  food,  boiled  hams,  clocks,  shell  buc- 
kets, steak  dinners,  outboard  motor  oil, 
push  poles,  paddles,  ice  boxes,  gasoline 
stoves  and  lanterns,  mosquito  repellant, 
whiskey,  fish  scalers,  assorted  groceries. 


battery  chargers,  and  several  valuable  gift 
certificates. 

A  program  of  diversified  entertainment 
was  arranged,  leaving  the  duck  and 
goose  calling  contests  as  the  piece  de 
resistance. 

"What  we  really  wanted,"  Clements 
said,  "was  to  produce  a  show  that  offered 
something  of  interest  to  everyone  whether 
they  were  experienced  anglers  and  hun- 
ters or  fledgling  outdoorsmen.  Our  sec- 
ondary objective  was  to  make  it  a  'how-to' 
affair  so  people  could  learn  ways  and 
means  for  getting  more  enjoyment  out  of 
their  sports." 

After  sieving  through  numerous 
suggestions,  the  program  committee  de- 
cided on  decoy  carving  and  painting,  fly 
and  plug  casting,  re-loading  ammunition, 
fish  fileting,  fish  and  game  cooking, 
freshwater  bass  fishing,  bow  hunting,  tent 
pitching,  knife  making  and  sharpening, 
rod  building  and  repairs,  and  the  training 
and  use  of  retrievers. 

Two  weeks  prior  to  the  jamboree,  the 
STATES-ITEM  started  publishing  daily  in- 
terviews with  star  performers. 

Nash  Roberts  III,  Louisiana's  Number 


One  tournament  bass  fisherman,  set  the 
tempo  with  a  discussion  on  using  depth 
finders,  thermometers,  and  oxygen 
measuring  devices  to  locate  lunker  bass. 

STATES-ITEM  reporter  Angus  Lind,  a 
self-confirmed  novice  in  the  outdoors  arts 
who  handled  the  interviews,  came  away 
with  the  feeling  he  had  hunted  and  fished 
all  his  life. 

"It  was  one  of  the  most  fun  assignments 
I  ever  had  in  all  my  years  as  a  reporter," 
Lind  confessed. 

Shortly  after  the  first  articles  appeared, 
Clements  was  contacted  by  Charles 
Faget,  a  Gretna  school  teacher,  who 
asked  permission  to  demonstrate  his  new 
method  for  peeling  crabs. 

Faget's  booth  proved  to  be  among  the 
top  attractions  with  people  standing  eight 
deep  trying  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  magic 
crab  knife  in  action, 

Similar  groups  crowded  around 
Maumus  F.  "Timo"  Claverie,  Jr.  as  he  zip- 
ped filets  off  more  than  200  speckled 
trout. 

The  crowd  was  equally  enthralled  as 
Charles  Huguet  showed  some  of  his 
prized  knives  valued  at  more  than  $2,000 
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and  demonstrated  the  correct  method  for 
honing  knives  to  a  razor's  edge. 

Ed  Alba,  an  expert  decoy  carver  and 
collector,  carved  and  whittled  for  six  hours 
until  his  fingers  developed  blisters,  and 
still  the  crowd  asked  for  more. 

Merlin  Gele's  tackle  repair  and  mainte- 
nance booth  was  also  crowded  all  after- 
noon. Milliard  LeBreton,  lacking  a  deer  on 
which  to  operate,  brought  a  slaughtered 
calf  to  the  stadium  to  demonstrate  the 
proper  method  of  preparing  venison  for 
freezing. 

While  all  these  events  were  taking 
place  under  the  stadium,  the  football  play- 
ing field  was  converted  into  an  expansive 
arena  for  tent  pitching,  tournament  cast- 
ing, bow  hunting,  and  the  use  of  retriev- 
ers. 

Mrs.  Casey  Burglass,  one  of  Louisia- 
na's top  retriever  trainers  and  handlers, 
amazed  the  audience  when  she  sent  a 
young  Labrador  running  up  the  stadium 
steps  to  bring  back  a  small  rubber  boat 
fender  which  had  been  secreted  near  the 
top  of  the  stands,  directing  the  dog  to 
move  right,  left,  up,  and  down  with  signals 
from  her  whistle. 


Mike  Allen  was  equally  amazing  with 
his  archery  demonstration.  After  first 
erecting  a  30-foot  tree  stump  on  the  play- 
ing field,  Allen  scaled  the  tree  using  a 
special  bow  hunter's  "climbing-stand."  He 
then  proceeded  to  pump  one  arrow  after 
another  into  deer  targets  placed  at  dis- 
tances of  15  to  30  yards  from  his  tree 
stand.. 

Veteran  members  of  the  now-defunct 
Crescent  City  Casting  Club,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Sam  Sussman,  consistently 
placed  their  %  ounce  plugs  inside  target 
rings  at  ranges  of  50-100  feet  to  the  com- 
plete delight  of  the  crowd. 

The  final  demonstration  prior  to  the  cal- 
ling contests  was  performed  by  Dud  Faulk 
of  Lake  Charles  who  proved  why  he  wears 
the  title  of  world's  champion  duck  and 
goose  caller.  As  Faulk  was  going  through 
his  demonstration,  band  after  band  of 
migrating  wild  ducks  flew  directly  over  the 
stadium  heading  for  nearby  Lake 
Pontchartrain. 

Faulk  also  served  as  a  contest  judge 
with  Butz  Massicot  and  Arthur  Cormier  Jr., 
who  have  both  won  the  New  Orleans  city 
duck  calling  championship  five  times  and 


are  "retired"  from  competition. 

Sixteen-year-old  Scott  Drapkin  of 
Metaine  surprised  himself  and  the  older 
contestants  by  walking  off  with  first  place 
in  the  senior  duck  calling  event.  Second 
place  honors  went  to  John  Treitler,  with 
Mike  Smith  placing  third.  Scott's  little 
brother,  Wayne,  won  top  laurels  in  the 
junior  duck  calling  competition. 

In  goose  calling,  which  included  all  age 
groups,  George  Barbier,  Mike  Smith,  and 
Mike  Carona  placed  first,  second,  and 
third. 

As  the  last  contestants  and  spectators 
filed  out  of  the  stadium  shortly  after 
7  p.m.,  Clements  was  heard  to  say:  "We 
didn't  know  exactly  what  was  going  to 
happen  here  today,  but  this  has  got  to  be 
the  greatest  event  of  its  kind  ever  attemp- 
ted in  Louisiana." 

At  the  offices  of  the  STATES-ITEM  the 
following  morning,  Walter  Cowan  was 
equally  amazed. 

"This  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  a 
complicated  project  can  be  worked  to 
everybody's  satisfaction  with  proper 
coordination  and  cooperation.  We  are 
more  than  pleased  with  the  results, 'Jj^ 


"PINTAILS  AT  DAWN" 

Not  too  long  ago  Billy  Frank  Rice,  a  Denham  Springs  wildlife  artist,  put  the  talents  of  his  paint 
brush  onto  canvas  to  create  "Pintails  At  Dawn."  Just  recently  his  creativity  was  honored  when 
Ducks  Unlimited,  the  international  waterfowl  organization,  selected  the  painting  to  be  featured  in  a 
limited  edition  of  500  prints.  Rice's  original  was  auctioned  off  during  a  dinner  given  by  the  DU 
sponsors  of  the  Baton  Rouge  area,  and  it  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Coley  Scott  of  Baton  Rouge  for 
$2,100.  Every  cent  of  the  money  went  to  Ducks  Unlimited  ...  and  waterfowl. 
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Wild  Goose  GumhK)  with  Oysters 

1  goose,  cut  into  pieces 

V2  cup  cooking  oil 

V2  cup  flour 

3  onions,  chopped 

1  bell  pepper,  chopped 

16  cup  celery,  chopped 

1  cup  onion  tops  and  parsley 

salt,  pepper,  hot  sauce  to  taste 

1  pint  oysters 

Make  a  roux  in  black  iron  pot  witti  oil 
and  flour.  Cook  slowly  over  low  heat 
until  dark  brown,  stirring  constantly. 
Add  onions,  bell  pepper,  and  celery, 
cooking  until  wilted.  Add  seasonings 
and  3  quarts  of  hot  water,  then  add  sea- 
soned goose  and  cook  over  low  heat  in 
covered  pot  2  hours,  or  until  goose  is 
very  tender.  Add  oysters,  chopped 
onion  tops,  and  parsley,  and  serve  over 
rice. 


Goose  in  a  Bag 

1  tbsp.  flour 

^  cup  dry  red  wine 

1  goose 

salt  and  pepper 

2  tsps.  celery  seed 

Preheat  oven  to  350°.  Shake  1  tbsp.  flour 
within  a  large  size  (14  x  20  inch)  oven 
cooking  bag  and  place  in  a  2-inch  deep 
roasting  pan.  Pour  wine  into  bag  and  stir 
with  flour  until  well  mixed.  Remove  ex- 
cess fat  from  inside  the  goose,  rinse, 
and  pat  dry.  Season  cavity  inside  and 
outside  with  salt  and  pepper.  Sprinkle  2 
tsps.  celery  seed  on  the  outside  of  the 
goose. 

Place  goose  within  the  bag  and  close 
bag  with  twist-tie.  Make  six  Vi-inch  slits 
in  top  of  bag.  Cook  for  2  hours  (adjust- 
ing cooking  time  for  size  of  bird).  Re- 
move goose  to  serving  platter  and  pour 
gravy  from  bag  into  a  small  saucepan. 
Skim  off  grease,  bring  gravy  to  a  boil  and 
serve  with  goose. 

Whether  cooking  wild  game  exotics  or 
meryday  simple  meals,  preparation  is 
always  easier  if  the  ingredients  are 
collected  before  you  begin. 


Roast  Goose  with  Stuffing 

1  young  wild  goose,  dressed 

2  tsps.  salt 

V2  tsp.  black  pepper 

1  tsp.  celery  seed 
V2  stick  butter 

2  cloves  garlic,  minced 
1  tsp.  chervil 

3  tbsps.  green  onion  tops,  minced 
%  cup  onions,  minced 

1  small  can  button  mushrooms  and  liquor 

V2  cup  white  wine  (optional) 

Vt  tsp.  lamb  &  game  seasoning 

Va  cup  walnuts,  coarsely  chopped 

1  cup  bread  crumbs 

V2  cup  cream 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Rinse  goose  in  cold  water  and  pat  dry 
inside  and  out  with  paper  towels.  Rub 
salt  in  cavity  and  on  all  surfaces  of  the 
skin.  Sprinkle  with  pepper  and  celery 
seed.  Set  aside  and  prepare  dressing: 
saute  garlic,  chervil,  onion  tops,  and  on- 
ions in  butter  about  20  minutes,  stirring 
occasionally.  Add  mushrooms  and 
liquor,  wine,  seasoning,  and  walnuts. 
Cook  5-70  minutes.  Add  bread  crumbs 
and  cream.  Season  to  taste.  Fill  goose 
cavity  and  close  it  with  skewers  or  sew 
up  the  opening.  Place  goose  in  roasting 
pan,  breast-side  up,  and  cover  with 
bacon  strips.  Add  V2  cup  water  to  the 
pan.  Roast  at  375°  for  15  minutes  per 
pound  or  until  goose  is  done. 

A  dish  of  hot  applesauce  complements 
the  taste. 
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FISH  OF  LOUISIANA 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  DUANE  RAVER,  JR. 


The  dolphin  (Coryphaena  hippurus)  is 
found  around  the  world  in  tropical  and 
subtropical  waters.  In  the  Western  At- 
lantic dolphin  are  found  wherever  there 
are  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
They  are  also  common  throughout  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  fish  is  a  pretty,  multi-colored 
member  of  the  family  Coryphaenidae. 
Its  cousin  member  is  the  pompano  dol- 
phin, but  pompano  dolphin  only  reach  a 
size  of  some  two  feet  in  length  and  five 
pounds  in  weight.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  distinguish  between  the  two 
when  they  are  small.  Any  dolphin  over 
30  inches  long  will  be  Coryphaena  hip- 
purus. 

In  large  male  "bulls,"  the  front  of  the 
head  becomes  high  and  almost  vertical. 
Until  this  happens,  males  and  females 
are  similar  in  appearance. 

The  dolphin  is  a  fish.  It  should  not  be 
confused  with  certain  porpoises  that  are 
called  dolphins  but  which  are  mammals. 

In  warmer  waters  the  spawning  sea- 
son for  the  species  appears  to  be  a  long 
one,  extending  from  April  through  Au- 
gust. Young  commonly  are  found  in 
warm  offshore  waters  frequently  in  or 
near  patches  of  sargassum  weed.  Usual 
catches  will  range  from  five  to  fifteen 
pound  fish,  but  the  world  record  stands 


DOLPHIN 


at  85  pounds  and  was  taken  at  Spanish 
Wells  in  the  Bahamas.  Louisiana's  record 
catch  weighed  62  pounds  8  ounces  and 
was  taken  by  Mike  Pratt  in  June  of  1973. 

Dolphin  are  schooling  fish  and  are 
often  caught  by  anglers  who  troll  the  sur- 
face for  other  species.  Fierce  fighters, 
they  wiU  take  small  fish  and  feathers, 
jigs,  and  miscellaneous  other  artificial 
lures.  Usually  the  first  one  to  strike  will 
be  caught  on  heavy  trolling  tackle  rigged 
for  marlin  or  sailfish.  But  when  fisher- 
men find  out  dolphin  are  around,  they 
end  up  switching  to  lighter  tackle  and 
going  after  others  in  the  school. 

Larger  dolphin  apparently  travel  in 
small  groups,  but  smaller  ones  move  in 
large  schools.  Find  the  first  one  and  it  is 
possible  to  catch  a  great  many.  "Chum- 
ming" puts  them  in  a  feeding  mood  if 
they  are  reluctant  to  strike.  But  once  they 
start,  they  will  hit  almost  any  bait  that 


comes  their  way. 

There  are  several  tricks  you  can  use  to 
catch  dolphin.  One  is  to  keep  a  hooked 
fish  in  the  water  next  to  the  boat.  Usually 
this  one  fish  will  be  tempting  enough  to 
hold  the  entire  school.  Another  method 
is  to  troll  near  rips,  seaweed  drifts,  and 
any  other  floating  or  stationary  objects, 
including,  of  course,  oil  platforms. 

In  Louisiana,  summer  and  early  fall 
are  the  best  times  to  fish  the  species. 

No  matter  the  size,  the  dolphin  is  one 
of  the  sportiest  of  all  game  fish.  It  strikes 
hard,  fights  savagely,  and  does  aerial  ac- 
robats when  hooked.  One  thrilling  sight 
of  gulf  fishing  is  to  watch  a  dolphin 
school  chase  down  a  trolled  bait.  Their 
short  dorsal  fins  slice  through  the  water, 
and  it  isn't  uncommon  to  have  a  single 
fish  strike  several  baits,  even  after  the 
hook  has  been  set. 

A  phenomenal  transformation  occurs 
once  the  dolphin  is  boated.  Within  mi- 
nutes after  it  dies,  its  rainbow  profusion 
of  body  color  begins  to  fade,  changing 
from  blue  to  gold  to  green  to,  finally,  a 
dull  silvery  gray. 

Dolphin  is  a  true  gourmet's  delight 
and  may  be  prepared  a  variety  of  ways. 
Quality  of  its  flesh  is  improved  if  the  tail 
is  cut  off  immediately  and  the  fish  bled 
thoroughly.    .^ 
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